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Top: Oreana, Nevada postoffice, and an 
old blockhouse in Paradise Valley, 
Humboldt County. 


Center: Brady’s Hot Springs, on U S 40 
“west of Lovelock, and French- 

man’s Station, on U S 50 east of 

Fallon. 


Bottom: Warm Springs Station, on high- 
way U S 6 east of Tonopah. 
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THE FRONT COVER 


In natural color we present a 
view of the Carson Street side 
of the State Capitol of Nevada. 
In the center of a two-acre tract, 
containing hundreds of stately 
elms and evergreens, the build- 
ing houses many of the State 
Government departments, plus 
the Assembly and Senate cham- 
bers, and is placed in a delight- 
ful. setting. The building 
represents the 36th State of the 
Union, admitted in 1864, at the 
time of the Civil War. Built 
of native sandstone, quarried 
from deposits near Carson City. 
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Let Us Journey Through Nevada’s Cities and Towns 


EVADA’S urban communities, springing up out of their 
semidesert surroundings, have played a noteworthy part 
in the making of western American history during the 

pioneer days, and living up to this tradition, are currently con- 
tributing their share toward the further development of an 
area within the State’s 110,000 square miles containing vast 
natural resources. 

Nevada cannot claim any real large concentrations of human 
beings in metropolitan cities or areas within its borders. Many 
of our settlements, although small, are well known to the world 
at large, in spite of the fact that our total State population is 
only 130,000. 

Reno, Las Vegas, Elko, Ely, Winnemucca, Virginia City, 
Tonopah, Goldfield, Austin, Eureka, Carson City, Dayton, and 
Sparks are a few of Nevada’s communities which have made 
more than a passing flutter in the past, while this western land 
was being developed. Through one phase of life, or another, 
the names of Nevada’s towns and cities are constantly bobbing 
up in public press notices, all over the world—some favorable, 
others unfavorable—because of incidents or events, or modes 
of life, or State policies, which focus attention to Nevada. 
Nevadans take the favorable comments in their stride, and have 
long since become immune to any adverse criticism of their 
habits or the State’s people. 

Settlers in the days before the advent of the motor car and 
the airplane, rushed to boom Nevada mining camps in horse- 
drawn stages, high wheeled wagons, on plodding burros, or on 
“shanks mare.” Some settlers moved into promising agri- 
cultural areas in covered wagons, or buckboards, which offered 
the best methods of travel. Others, at the time, drifted to flag- 
stop stations along the transcontinental rail lines, after travel- 
ing for days across the prairies and the Rockies, in wooden 
coaches choking with coal smoke. 


In such a new country, raw and undeveloped, Nevada’s com- 
munities had their beginnings, but the hardy pioneers of those 
days started and steadily built up substantial small communities, 
at the same time developing the adjacent rural areas. Some of 
the settlements eventually grew large enough to be called cities, 
in the more limited sense of the word, while others remained 
just towns. 

Born in an atmosphere permeated with gold and silver dis- 
coveries in Nevada’s bountiful mountains, some camps could 
offer, at first, primitive living conditions only. In those days, 
our present conveniences, now taken for granted, were unheard 
of, and everyone accepted the situation as they found it. In 
regions where such gold and silver strikes were made the land 
was desolate, water scarce, shelter material sadly lacking, soil 
nonproductive, distances were great, transportation almost 
impossible, and there was a desolation and loneliness on all 
sides which could bring utter discouragement to strong hearts 
and rugged bodies. It was a challenging country, and only 
those humans possessing strong characters and an indomitable 
spirit could survive. The great wonder is that camps grew 
into towns at all, but gold had—and believe it or not—still has, 
an irresistible lure. In spite of the hardships and disadvant- 
ages, excited people drawn by the magnet of easy money, 
flocked into the crowded camps, mingled with those already 
there feverishly scrambling for nature’s buried treasures. As a 
result, populations increased and difficulties multiplied. Food 
and bodily sustenance had to be obtained from distant supply 
centers outside the immediate area, and living itself was a 
fundamental problem. But those rugged forbears of ours ~ 
eventually surmounted the difficulties. Many of the tent and 
shack villages grew larger and gained importance. They held 
their leadership as long as the nearby'country gave up the 
earthly riches in abundance, but when the mines rebelled and 
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treet scene looking north 
in Lovelock, center of a 
large farming region. 


Entrance to the Pershing 
County Court House, Love- 
lock. ; 


grudgingly began yielding lesser ores, or quit yielding entirely, 
through the old geological tricks known as faulting, pinching, 
or exhaustion, the towns dwindled fast in population and con- 
sequently lost their standing. Some camps were completely 
abandoned, and this brought into being the well known ghost 
towns of the present day, which are so often referred to in the 
story books. 

Other communities, starting under the stimulus of a favor- 
able agricultural hinterland, progressed and maintained a steady 
growth. In the stream valleys where water was readily accessi- 
ble, agriculture thrived from the beginning. Later, agricul- 
tural security was more firmly established through construction 
of reclamation projects, where impounded waters were sys- 
tematically distributed during the spring and summer growing 
seasons, and this brought into cultivation much land which 
afforded domicile and livelihood for thrifty farmers, ranchers, 
and cattle raisers. 


Another business street scene in 
the Pershing county seat, looking 
west toward the courthouse. 
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Yerington’s principal business thoroughfare (The Bonanza Highway—U S 95). 


Post office at Yerington, Lyon County, Nevada. 


County courthouse where district court is held and official records kept. 
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Along the line of the railroads which linked the east and the 
west together, new towns came into being as cattle and sheep 
shipping stations. These communities maintained a fairly 
stable population, through the years, and down to the present 
day have functioned as rail heads for shipping food animals 
to the metropolitan markets. In recent years, they have come 
to be known, facetiously, as cow towns. Nevertheless, each 
one has its individual characteristic, and its citizens display a 
deep civic pride in the welfare of their “home town.” Since 
the railroads came to measure their needs of transportation, 
currently supplemented by excellent highways, the surplus food 
animals have been shipped out with increasing regularity and 
the products are sent to expanding markets along the west 
coast and also in the mid-western regions. These cattle stations, 
from time to time, attracted new settlers, although they may 
have been small in number. With the accelerated forces, the 
citizens of the communities increased their efforts, enlarged 


their fields of operation, pushed back the frontiers of the graz- 
ing ranges, accepted the newcomers as part of their neighborly 
community life, and, as a consequence, increased the annual 
revenues for their particular region. With accumulating, steady 
prosperity the small clusters of rough cabins and shacks 
eventually gave way to a more substantial building program. 
Nevada pioneers were progressive in their ideas as well as 
rugged in their physical makeup. They readily accepted new 
methods, and adapted themselves to the coming mechanical 
age. Time brought with it many changes consisting of modern 
business houses, better homes, a growing civic pride, street 
improvements, better highways, public utilities and cultural 
opportunities for the advancement of the local social structure. 
The towns became important supply centers for the surround- 
ing countryside, and progressed with the times. Population, 
in many instances, reached a certain peak, then became 
stabilized. This fact is reflected in the census reports, for 
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Churchill County high school, Fallon, in the heart of the Newlands Project. 





United States post-office building in Fallon. 


Picturesque Fallon courthouse along U §S 50. 
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Nevada’s communities, especially those in the rural areas, have 
shown no spectacular increases nor any marked declines from 
one decade to another. 

Nevada's mining booms and bubbles balance each other 
fairly well, as the records will show, particularly as they apply 
to gold and silver discoveries and their later development. The 
modern mechanical era, however, has brought into being 
demands for new minerals and metals, other than the two old 
standbys, and the field of mining operations is expanding 
potentially. Strategic minerals and metals were badly needed 
during the first World War and also during the recent war, 
and these demands broadened the scope of mining activity. 
Since the recent war came to a close, demand for some of these 
same materials remains high because they are essentially needed 
in the manufacturing industry. ‘Until the coming of the 
mechanical age, many raw materials, which lay undisturbed 
in the Nevada mountains, had no commercial value and pros- 
pectors wasted little time looking for them. 

The day of enlightenment eventually arrived. The motor 
car, the airplane, the radio, and a host of other push-button 
gadgets cry for materials that go into their make-up. Obvi- 
ously, nature is the fundamental source of these raw materials, 
and Nevada, it has become increasingly apparent, is singularly 
blessed with great stores of nonmetallics which are opening 
entirely new fields of endeavor. 

Geographically, many of the Nevada cities and towns are 
found in the north and along the western edge of the State, 


but some very important communities are located in the south 


and the east. It seems to be the old, old story of population 
following the cry of gold, the whistle of the locomotive, the 
meanders of the rivers, and more modernly the white stripe of 
the hard-surfaced highway. 

But there’s plenty of open space between the cities and 
towns, yet. In the rural areas you'll find long stretches of 
mountain ranges, or broad valleys, forming the general surface 
relief of this State, where few people are living. Often one 
may travel for miles without passing a house, a barn, or a place 
of habitation. It’s not crowded out here, and there’s plenty of 
good air to breathe, and much natural scenery which will hold 
you spellbound. With one person, on the average, being able 











Elko, deep in the Nevada cattle country, typifies the real American West. General view, taken from the “hilltop.” 


Idaho Street, Elko, is a section of one of America’s Main Streets, U S 40 (Victory Highway). 
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<es Castle, a desert oddity, on the hilltop west of Austin, U S 50 (Lincoln Highway), is reminiscent of a once booming 
Nevada mining camp which displays definite evidence of a strong comeback. 
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General view of famous Goldfield, U S$ 95, as it looks in present post gold boom days. 


Tonopah, Nye County, grew to its present size because of large silver producing mines. 
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In the deep western wide-open spaces along Highway U S 40, you will find this town of Battle Mountain, Nevada. 


to occupy about a square mile of land area, there’s no crowding 
and no congested population centers. 

Reno, Nevada’s city of world-wide notability, is an important 
cross roads of world travel. If you have never seen this western 
Nevada community you have still in store a very important 
travel objective. Western life, with all its facets, is found there. 
Sheepherder, cattle wrangler, or miner just in from the hills, 
may be found rubbing elbows, in the clubs if you insist, with 
professional or business men, Hollywood stars, or white-collar 
workers. Parisian styles are seen on the streets, or in the ultra- 
modern shop windows; they vie with western outfits for 
fashion displays. Or, one may stop short, in walking down 
Virginia Street, and look to see the latest type of Indian per- 
ambulator as it is carried on the back of a university graduated 
Indian mother. It all makes for a distinct individuality, and a 
cosmopolitan atmosphere, rarely seen in any other city in the 
world. Other great cities, famed for harbor, park, or sky- 


scraper, may temporarily claim the limelight in world events, 
at some time or another, and then fade into the shadows again, 
to be forgotten in the march of time, but with Reno, it’s 
different. With its fancy slogan “The Biggest Little City in 
the World,” Reno has a habit of holding a permanent place 
in the public spotlight. 

Scenic places which can be reached from Reno, in short 
drives, include Pyramid Lake, Lake Tahoe, the Truckee 
Meadows, the Geiger Grade Lookout, the Comstock at Virginia 
City, Mount Rose over the climbing highway, Truckee River 
Canyon, Galena Creek Ski Grounds, and summer camping 
center, Slide Mountain in Washoe Valley, Bowers Mansion, the 
dude ranches adjacent to Reno, and many other nearby recrea- 
tional spots. 

Pyramid Lake, 35 miles northeast of Reno, is accessible over 
a scenic highway. About 30 miles long by 10 miles wide, its 
waters are broken, here and there, by several small, but 


Carlin, a busy division point for the Southern Pacific about half way across the State. 
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Wendover, on U S 40-50, straddles the Utah-Nevada boundary line. 


Wells, a Nevada community which receives traffic from both U S 93 and U S 40. 


picturesque islands. One of these, extending three hundred 
feet above the watet’s surface, assumes the shape of a pyramid. 
It was this illusion which caused Captain John Fremont, an 
early-day explorer and first white man to see the waters, to 
apply the name Pyramid to the lake. The Truckee River 
partially replenishes the waters. Although there is no surface 
outlet, the shore lines are gradually receding. Evaporation 
seems to be just a few jumps ahead of replenishment and, so 
they say, in about 10,000 years the lake may be all dried up. 
The deep blue of the lake is accentuated by colorful high 
surrounding hills. 

Lake Tahoe, 20 miles to the southwest of Reno can be 
reached over the Mount Rose Grade quite readily. The 
Mount Rose highway is a scenic drive which crosses the 
summit of the range at 8,900 feet, and courses through foot- 
hills, forests, and grassy meadows. Mount Rose itself is 10,800 
feet high and snow remains on the ground, in some of the 
protected canyons near the top, practically the whole year 
around. As a winter sports center the Mount Rose area is 
coming up fast and many amateur and professional snow 
sports events are scheduled there each season. ‘Tahoe is a 





beautiful lake, 6,225 feet above sea level, with rugged moun- 
tains and heavy pine forests wrapping their friendly arms 
around her shores. This gem of the west, 22 miles long by 12 
miles wide, is a scenic wonder place of Western America. 

In the Truckee Meadows, which are to the south of Reno. 
ranches checkerboard the landscape. On these the usual agri- 
cultural products are cultivated. Dude ranches, and summer 
homes, with delightful landscapes feature many acres of this 
area. Skyline Drive has a toe-hold on the foothills of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, along Truckee Meadows’ western 
edge. From this drive the entire valley comes into focus as 
a rare and beautiful pastoral kodachrome. 

Geiger Grade Lookout, on the eastern side of the valley, 


affords a scenic treat hard to surpass in this entire western 


country. It’s picnic grounds perch half way up the mountain 
road, the Geiger Grade, on the way to Virginia City. 

Truckee River, in dark ages past, kept steadily at work and 
eventually cut a deep gorge through the Carson Range of 
mountains, the eastern rampart of the great Sierra Nevadas, in 
its eagerness to get away from its home—Lake Tahoe. The 
Truckee River now rolls down the eastern slope, through a 
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A ranch scene, in natural color, near Tuscarora, Elko County, Nevada. P. S.—The man on the horse is none other than “Bing” 
Crosby, a highly respected Nevada “gentleman-rancher” and owner of the ranch. 


rugged, narrow trough, then crosses Truckee Meadows on its 
way to Pyramid Lake, where it finds its resting place. There it 
stops its wanderings and mixes its waters with those of Pyra- 
mid. Route U S 40 follows the meanderings of the Truckee 
Gorge, and along its path rugged scenery of a delightful kind 
is the outstanding feature for many miles. 

At the Galena ski grounds, about one third the way up to 
the top of Mount Rose, on its eastern flank, winter sports bring 
thousands of enthusiasts each season: Several mechanical tows 
have been installed at various places to give the customers a 
lift on their way to the starting point. 

Bowers Mansion, an historical spot, which came into being 
during the early days of the Comstock boom, nestles among 
hundreds of poplar trees in a delightful part of Washoe Valley, 
between Carson City and Reno. Two large natural hot water 
pools give visitors from all parts of the State a chance to swim 
and cavort in waters which flow from a crevice in the granite 
hills back of the Mansion grounds. Washoe County recently 
took over this picnic and recreational spot, putting it in good 
shape to make it more attractive. 

Many dude ranches are neighbors to Bowers Mansion in 
Washoe Valley, and have a picturesque mountain setting. 

A few miles south of Reno, in the Truckee Meadows, large 
cattle feed pens have been developed for conditioning thou- 
sands of prime Nevada beef, fattening them for the markets. 


Reno also has a secure place as a wholesaling center for a 
large ranching area in western Nevada and also northeastern 
California. Because Reno is located near the California State 
line, many small communities in that State carry on a con- 
siderable mercantile business with the Nevadans. Many small 
factories, of a varied nature, take advantage of labor, climate, 
and electric power conditions to carry on a thriving business 
in the city. Wholesale establishments and local business houses 
are fully equipped to supply the smaller communities within 
a radius of 100 miles or more. Woodworking factories, brick 
yards, oil supply depots, and other small industrial units sup- 
plement the annual pay rolls in the Reno vicinity. 

“The Biggest Little City in the World” also enjoys the 
transportation service of the Southern Pacific, the Western 
Pacific, and the Virginia and Truckee Railway for its rail trans- 
portation needs, besides having a number of truck and bus lines 
headquartered there. Paved highways, U S 40 (The Victory ) 
and U S 395 (Three Flags Highway ), afford excellent channels 
for highway transportation. 

Verdi, a small community in Washoe County, 10 miles west 
of Reno, is the nearest town to the California State line on 
highway U S 40. 

Las Vegas, in the southern part of Nevada is pushing Reno 
hard for its place in the sun. In some phases Las Vegas already 
has outstripped the city in the north, and is growing rapidly 
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circular building is the roundhouse of the Southern Pacific Railway at Sparks, Nevada. 
One of Winnemucca’s main streets, with the Humboldt County courthouse at the left. 
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Eureka, Nevada, is perking up these days, for the mining picture there looks very cheerful. 


in population and importance as an industrial, recreational, and 
health center. Las Vegas, one of the southwest’s youngest 
cities, is less than 50 years old. It’s not a congested big city, 
but it sure is alive and its leaders are go-getters. At present 
the estimated population is around 20,000. It’s slogan “Still 
a Frontier Town” portrays typically the spirit and life associated 
with the early days of the West. Because of its favorable 
location in relation to Boulder (Hoover) Dam, and low cost 
electric power, a highly mineralized region for a hinterland, 
it's predominating sunshiny days, throughout the year, all these 
things augur well for Las Vegas’ future potentialities. Boulder 
(Hoover) Dam electric power is available, and many small 
industries have established themselves within the cycle of 
influence of this southern Nevada city. 

The city’s ultra modern viewpoint is emphasized by the fact 


that Hollywood and Los Angeles celebrities commute between 
those two California cities and the Las Vegas area with air- 
planes as the magic carpet of transportation. In fact, some 
folks facetiously refer to Las Vegas as a Hollywood suburb, 
because so many of the motion picture stars make Las Vegas 
their rendezvous during leisure hours. 

Charleston Park, a beautiful natural area of many thousands 
of acres lies among heavy forests and rugged limestone moun- 
tains and affords something unique to the traveler and visitor. 
This involves a change from the desert to the snow fields 
within a time space of thirty minutes. Winter sports are 
very popular in Charleston Park during season, with adequate 
shelter cabins and accommodations available. During the 
summer months it serves as a cool and delightful vacation spot. 

Surrounding the city are many small surburban towns, which 


At Austin, 70 miles west on U S 50, the townfolk envison a repetition of the good old silver boom days 
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have come into being since the big dam was constructed. 
Many of these communities received considerable stimulus 
during the recent war era because of their proximity to the 
huge magnesium plant at Henderson. In all of these supple- 
mental communities, youthful manufacturing plants function, 
taking advantage of low cost Boulder (Hoover) Dam power. 
These plants, in the aggregate, help to swell the annual reve- 
nues of the Las Vegas area. The annual Helldorado, a typical 
western outdoor show, during May of each year, is outstanding 
in its features. 


Red Rock Canyon, another picturesque and colorful district 
near Las Vegas, displays rugged red sandstone cliffs rising 
abruptly from the valley floor for a thousand feet or more. 
In the lowlands, facing these vivid red walls, one may see the 
typical southern Nevada vegetation. Spanish bayonet bushes 
associate with many types of cactus on a friendly basis, and 
dominating the overall picture are forests of the grotesque 
freak of nature known as the Joshua tree. Vast numbers of 
these strange plants dot the whole southern Nevada landscape, 
beginning just north of Goldfield and continuing south as far 
as the Colorado River. 


Las Vegas also has the desert nearby with great, long stretches 
of barren lands, which, in their bleakness, have a peculiar 
fascination. You find them a few miles outside the metropoli- 
tan area where mountains are brown, and valleys have the 
greasewood and the mesquite bushes growing all over the land- 
scape. The picturesque and refreshing appearance of Las Vegas 
(it’s a Spanish name meaning valley), amid this desert back- 
ground reminds one of the oasis found in other desert lands. 
In the city itself, the desert abruptly changes and there you'll 
find luxurious hotels, motor courts, modern streamlined busi- 
ness establishments, beautiful homes set in garden-like sur- 
roundings, with a modernity, which at times seems severe. 
It all symbolizes the vigor and enterprise of the folks who 
make Las Vegas their home, and the civic siprit there is as 
keen as anywhere in the whole world. It also demonstrates 
the wonderful possibilities which exist in a semidesert area 
where water is made available. 

Sparks, named after a former governor, is third city in size 
in the State with a population of 6,000. Large railroad shops 
and a very important division point for the Southern Pacific 
Railway, gives this city an outstanding distinction. In the 
Sparks yards streamliners, as well as all other passenger trains 
on this important transcontinental railway system are serviced 
and replenished for their long cross-country journeys. Large 
icing facilities are provided for fast freight of perishable nature, 
including much California fruit and vegetables eastbound. 
Shop facilities in Sparks are adequate to handle any job in the 
way of railroad repair and service. Major jobs are routine 
with modern mechanical equipment. On the Sparks-Roseville 
division, this railroad uses the peculiar, but very efficient, cab- 
in-front type locomotives for its cross mountain and snowshed 
stretches over the Sierra Nevadas. In fact, the shops at Sparks, 
provide the largest single pay roll in northern Nevada. Sparks 
is also served by highway U S 40 for bus and truck travel. 
Located three miles east of Reno, on the Victory Highway, 
it comprises a part of the Reno metropolitan area, but is 
thoroughly separate and keenly independent in its govern- 
mental and civic functioning. Sparks has many nice homes, 
of a moderate size, and shop workmen enjoy the comforts and 
conveniences of these homes, with gardens and lawns as 





Eureka folks see their favorite movie stars in this, the town’s 
theater. Note the unusual architectural features. 


accessory to keep the domestic minded workmen busy during 
their off-duty hours. Most of the homes show very pleasing 
results. 

Pyramid Lake, and the lower Truckee Canyon, are more 
readily accessible from Sparks than from Reno, and the city 
likewise enjoys equal advantages for access to all other scenic 
areas in western Nevada. 

We now travel eastward out into the wide-open spaces to 
mention Elko, a city of 5,500 population. It’s right in the 
heart of the big ranch and cattle country, where thousands of 
beef cattle and hundreds of sheep roam the grazing grounds. 
Elko is a very important supply center for a county which has 
more square miles of area, 17,059 square miles, than most of 
our eastern smaller States. 

Elko city,a thoroughly modern, progressive community, has 
two transcontinental rail lines, and one arterial highway, sup- 
plemented by good subsidiary highways, besides mainway air- 
line travel to serve its community needs. 

Much mining is conducted in the Elko area, producing gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and zinc, and some commercial non- 
metallics. Big ranches in the valley of the Humboldt, and its 
tributaries, produce thousands of high quality stock annually. 
In this county, near Tuscarora, Bing Crosby, noted radio and 
screen star, has selected large holdings which he has transferred 
into fully equipped, modern, western ranches. 

Elko can be made the starting point for many vacation trips 
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The great Liberty Pit, at Ruth, White Pine County, Nevada. It is the world’s largest open cut copper 





A mule long, three-quarters of a mile wide, and 800 feet deep, this pit has been 40 years in the making 








Ruth, Nevada, where many of the copper miners live. Ore waste dumps can be seen at the left. 


into some of the finest vacation land in the West. A short 
distance southeast are the rugged Ruby Mountains, where some 
of the higher peaks scrape the sky at around 12,000 feet. If 
anyone is seeking isolation and a close to nature place for a 
vacation, no finer spot in the whole Nation could be found than 
some of the camping sites in the Rubies. Several small lakes, 
up toward the top, some beyond timber line, offer ideal out- 
door places for pitching a summer tent, and getting down to 
nature in the rough. There’s good fishing in those lakes. 
Horse back trail riding, or camping for a spell, have all the 
allurements needed for a real rest and an ideal vacation. 
Around Ruby Valley and the Lamoille country, near the base 
of the range, there is much tillable land which produces a 
variety of farm crops. 

Then again, if you want to go into northern Elko County 
for a time there’s the strikingly picturesque Jarbidge country; 
or perhaps you'd like to see the Indian reservation at Owyhee, 
and the Wild Horse Dam, and reservoir, a small paradise 
on the Owyhee River, near the Idaho border. This small river, 
by the way, is one of the few which flow from Nevada into the 
mighty Columbia. The Wild Horse reservoir is well stocked 
with fish and affords excellent sport in season. 

All the tributaries of the Humboldt, the North Fork, and 
the South Fork countries have some fine fishing holes, and 
beautiful scenery besides. 

And talk about hunting! You can’t find better hunting 
grounds in the entire West than that in Elko County for game, 
such as deer, grouse, pheasant, and a variety of other small 
wild game. In that open country, it’s really sport to hunt 
and fish. 


Besides the rails, the city has access to excellent highway 
transportation facilities by using U S 40 (The Victory) and 
State Route 43, and at Wells, a short distance east, there’s a 
junction with U S 93 (The International Four States), for 
north and south traffic. 

Elko’s down-town section is typically western America. One 
immediately senses its importance as a trading center for the 
large surrounding ranching country. The city has many miles 
of paved streets, nice homes, parks, and tree-shaded thorough- 
fares, and modern business establishments to make it a very 
liveable and attractive place. In the center of a cattle shipping 
country, facilities for handling the animals are given high con- 
sideration. The Elko County fair and races, held each year in 
early September, is an outstanding attraction. 

Ely, in White Pine County and the eastern part of the State, 
has a population of approximately 4,500. Probably twice that 
many more persons live in the several smaller communities 
nearby, such as Ruth, Kimberly, East Ely, and McGill. Ely, 
the nucleus of this extensive mining region, functions as the 
main supply center. The mines in the district produce princi- 
pally copper, with gold as a by-product. At McGill, 10 miles 
east, one of the largest processing mills and smelters in the 
State treats low grade copper ores which are mined nearby. 
At this plant thousands of tons of copper ore from the great 
Liberty Pit, at Ruth, are processed daily, producing raw and 
blister copper. Many hundreds of persons are on the pay 
rolls which helps to maintain a steady and persistent prosperity 
for Ely and its suburban towns. 

Ely is also the home town of our present governor, Vail M. 
Pittman, who is publisher of the Ely Daily Times. 
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This mill at McGill, is Nevada’s largest single industrial unit, treating thousands of tons of copper ore daily. 


Ely, Nevada, supply center for copper mining activity. It is also the home of our present governor, Vail M. Pittman. 
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The city of Ely enjoys a picturesque setting in a basin sur- 
rounded by high, mostly limestone, hills. The famous Liberty 
Pit, seven miles distant from Ely, and easily accessible from 
the highway, is a huge hole in the earth a mile long, three 
quarters of a mile wide, and 800 feet deep. This pit has been 
in the process of excavation during the past 40 years. Even 
so, enough of the low grade copper ores are left in the deposit 
to keep the mammoth mill at McGill busy for many years to 
come. 

Ely has its usual quota of good, small business establishments, 
its down-town section being typically characteristic of the west- 
ern towns, and its residential section in keeping with the spirit 
and objectives of the American folk who like to have nice, 
comfortable homes, with lawns, trees, flowers, gardens, and such 
things as accessories. 

Starting out from Ely, one may travel over the joint highway 
U S 93 and U S 6 through Conners Pass, and then up the hill 
near Osceola, a placer gold camp, through Sacramento Pass, 
on a visit to Lehman Caves, near Baker. Many unique, under- 
ground formations make Lehman Caves a worthy rival of Carls- 
bad or Mammoth Cave. Lehman Caves has not been 
thoroughly explored as yet, for each year the frontiers of this 
underground cavern are pushed back into the hillside just a 
little farther. Its stalactite and stalagmite formations, together 
with other shapes of limestone display all the color and delicacy 
which are found in other famous caves. Many large ranches 
dot the landscape in Steptoe Valley, near Ely, and the raising 
of cattle and other farm products, particularly hay, is a second- 
ary enterprise only to the big copper mining industry in the 


Ely district. Good hunting and fishing are to be had in the 
mountain areas and on the small streams in the vicinity, and 
the winter sports fans of Ely have conditioned several places 
for skiing and tobogganing in season. 

Carson City, our State Capital, houses most of the State Gov- 
ernment buildings. Basking in the limelight of distinction as 
the smallest State Capital in the United States, it is the locale 
for the Capitol, the Legislative Chambers, the State Prison, the 
State Museum, which was formerly a United States Mint, the 
Department of Highways, Public Service Commission, Orphans’ 
Home, State Printery, and many other subdivisions of the State 
Government. Tree-lined streets, spacious gardens, modern 
small-sized residences, flowers galore, enhance the setting of 
some of the older historic buildings to be seen here in this 
Nevada community of approximately 6,000 population. The 
Governor's Mansion is always interesting to out-of-State visi- 
tors, while the prehistoric footprints in the limestone of the 
State Prison yard is an especial study for the paleontologist. 

In Carson City, still operating, are the main works of the 
famous Virginia and Truckee Railway, which served the district 
so well in the early days of the Comstock boom period. 

Three miles south of the State Capital is the Stewart Indian 
school where young Shoshone, Paiute, and Washoe Indian boys 


-and girls are given their rudimentary training and education. 


The traveller also will enjoy the very scenic climb up the Clear 
Creek Highway to Lake Tahoe, starting out from the State 
Capital. Carson City has fine schools, an adequate civic audi- 
torium, and in the State Printery all official state documents 
are printed in the State-owned plant. Carson Hot Springs, just 


World famous Washoe County courthouse, Reno, Nevada. Some divorcees, so they say, kiss the stone pillars after getting their decree. 
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These are some of the 
homes of railroad work- 
ers at Caliente, 25 miles 
south on U S 93, an 
important Union Pacific 
division point. 


Dr 


north of town, is always inviting for the swimming pool 
facilities located there. 

Each year, on October 31, this capital city of Nevada cele- 
brates Admission Day, and thousands of persons from all over 
the State come to the city to see enacted again some of the 
historic incidents which occurred in the State at the time 
Nevada became the 36th State of the Union in 1864. 

Carson City is a homey small town, with a metropolitan 
atmosphere. Nearly all of the State officials have their offices 
and make their residence here, and despite possible changes 
in personnel from one administration to another, the civic pride 
engendered in Carson City would do justice to cities of much 
larger size. 

Winnemucca, county seat of Humboldt County, in the north 
central part of Nevada, has about 3,000 population, and is an 
important railroad town. At Weso, five miles east, the West- 
ern Pacific Railroad and the Southern Pacific Railway begin 
their joint track operations which extend eastward across 
Nevada for more than 150 miles. This gives the two roads 
a practical double track system of operation, over which many 
thousands of tons of merchandise, fruit, vegetables, machinery, 
and livestock, travel east and west to and from the Pacific 
Coast. Many trains pass through Winnemucca daily, on these 








transcontinentals. Winnemucca also enjoys the facilities of 
U S 40 and U S 95 (The Bonanza Highway) to adequately 
supply transportation service. U S 40 is the west-east arterial, 
while U S 95 crosses the State from north to south. These 
transportation factors give to Winnemucca a distinct advantage 
in the western travel set-up. Many freight trucking companies 
have division depots and local supply stations there. McDer- 
mitt, at the Oregon border, is the port of entry for this very 
busy Bonanza Highway, which carries large volumes of traffic 
from Oregon and Idaho points down the inside passage to 
Southern California cities. 

Paradise Valley, 25 miles north of Winnemucca, consists 
of a stretch of flat lands lying between two ranges of moun- 
tains, comprising many thousands of acres of tillable soil. The 
valley stretches away from U S 95 for about 10 miles. Agri- 
culture and cattle raising revenues keep the folks in Paradise 
Valley busy and contented. 

Hunting and fishing in Humboldt County is good, the 
many small streams being stocked with trout and bass, and the 
open country is a good place to hunt deer, in season. One of 
the favorite districts is located in the Santa Rosa Range. 

In the Lovelock Valley, frequently referred to as the “Nile 
Valley of Nevada,” the soil is rich and very productive and 
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Pioche, Lincoln County, 
center of immense copper- 
lead - silver - zine mining 
operations. 
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Hawthorne, Mineral County seat, 
is trading center for an active min- 


ing region. 


Old, famous, and. fabulous Vir- 
ginia City, of the Comstock Lode, 
has a hallowed place in Nevada’s 
history. 
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supports large ranching operations. Alfalfa and meal mills 
process the hay crops for the countryside ranchers, while any 
surplus is sent to the California markets. The entire valley is 
supplied with Humboldt River waters, most of which are 
impounded behind Rye Patch Dam, a few miles northeast of 
Lovelock. Lovelock with 3,000 population, is supply center 
for many small ranch units which checkerboard the entire 
Lovelock Valley. U S 40, the principal highway, and the 
Southern Pacific afford adequate transportation facilities both 
by road and by rail. Mining is a primary industry for the 
entire county, one of the largest operations being the Nevada- 
Massachusetts tungsten mine, near Mill City. Lovelock typifies 
the real west in hospitality and has many attractive homes 
of a medium size for its thrifty residents. Fishing and hunting 
are good along the Humboldt River tributaries. 

There's one community in our State which is unique in its 
set-up and that is Boulder City, in southern Nevada, the gate- 
way to Boulder (Hoover) Dam, Lake Mead and the Colorado 
Grand Canyon. This city, of approximately 4,000 population, 
was planned, designed, and constructed by the United States 
Reclamation Bureau about 15 years ago, before the construction 
of the great dam across the Colorado River was started. The 
city was built primarily to house and shelter, near the dam 
workings, the many thousands of workmen employed on the 
huge project during its construction progress. Boulder City 
is now headquarters for the administration office of the com- 
pleted works. 





Boulder City, which Uncle Sam built, when the great dam across the Colorado River, nearby, was constructed. Now dam administration center. 


Boulder City is also the gateway for visits into the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado by airplane or by boat. At Hemenway 
Wash, seven miles distant, boats leave on regularly scheduled 
trips for visits to this great wonder of the world. Airplane 
trips are also a part of the transportation scheme, and these 
usually leave from the Boulder City airport. 

Another project on the river, now in the course of construc- 
tion, is that of Davis Dam near the point where Nevada, 
Arizona, and California come together in their boundary lines. 
Davis dam will give tremendous additions of electric generated 
power facilities for the great southwest, and at the same time 
add another great stretch of Colorado River for the fisherman 
to visit. 

Caliente, in Lincoln County, eastern Nevada, with a popula- 
tion approximating 2,000 is noteworthy because it is a divi- 
sion point on the Los Angeles branch of the Union Pacific 
Railway. Extensive freight shifting yards are used to make up 
the trains, bound both east and west, which means that a 
large portion of the town’s population consists of railroaders. 
These employees enjoy a fine climate, maintain nice homes 
with lawns and flowers decorating their residential units. 

Panaca a small community, about half way between Caliente 
and Pioche, on The International Four States Highway, is the 
gateway to Cathedral Gorge, a naturally sculptured canyon of 
deep coloring and rugged recesses in the sandstone mass. 

Pioche, just about the same size as Caliente, lies 25 miles 
north of the railroad city, on highway U S 93, the county seat. 
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Boulder (Hoover) Dam monument inscription reads: “It is fitting that the flag o 
a vision of lonely lands made fruitful, conceived this great work and of the 
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of Lincoln County. The district around Pioche is more impor- 
tant for its mining activities than for its ranching yields. At 
and near Pioche, there has been developed, during the past 
decade or so, one of the largest lead, zinc, and silver ore 
deposits in the entire Nation, and Pioche promises to become 
a dominating factor in supplying the world with such metals 
during the next 25 years or more. 

Yerington, on the opposite side of the State, in the Mason 
Valley of the Walker River watershed, is an important supply 
center for an agricultural area covering many thousand acres, 
in addition to having large potential, but as yet undeveloped, 
copper deposits underground. The fertile and expansive 
Mason Valley, and the Smith Valley region, with Wellington 
as the trading center, nearby, harbors hundreds of small 
ranches which are well kept, and replenished by irrigation 
waters from the Walker River. The entire region surrounding 
Yerington is placed in the Walker River Irrigation District, 
and the waters come from the melting snows on the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, many miles to the west. 

Yerington, with a population of 2,000 is a friendly little 
western town, with all 
the comforts available 
to the city dweller, and 
these are supplement- 
ed with clean, broad 
streets, tree lined and 
lawn bordered. Yer- 
ington’s surrounding 
topography is moder- 
ately mountainous and 
much mining is con- 
ducted in the colorful 
mineralized hills of the 
vicinity. 

Minden and Gard- 
nerville, known as the 
twin-cities of western 
Nevada, about three 
miles apart, occupy a 
picturesque spot in the 
delightful Carson Val- 
ley at the east flank of ) 
the Sierras. In the heart of a rich farming district, and with a 
backdrop of lofty mountain peaks, especially Job’s Peak, and 
Job’s Sister, both over 10,000 feet altitude, the ranchers pro- 
duce high quality beef catrle and thousands of sheep. These 
thrifty ranchers diversify their efforts by raising many hogs of 
high quality, and also well bred draft and riding horses. Their 
specialty, however, is in dairy production. Carson Valley is one 
of the richest agricultural areas in the entire State, and descend- 
ants of some of the earliest settlers are still there successfully 
working the ranch lands. Minden, the county seat of Douglas 
County, pats itself on the back because it produces more than 
a ton of high grade butter daily and ships it to the western 
Nevada markets. Genoa, the first settlement in the State, lies 
north of Minden about six miles, and-reposes against the 
eastern foothills of the Sierra Nevadas. 

U S 395 (The Three Flags Highway) serves these com- 
munities, as does the Virginia and Truckee Railway over a 
branch line south from Carson City. Places of scenic interest 
which can be reached readily from Minden or Gardnerville 
are Lake Tahoe, the Pine Nut Mountains, the beautiful Walker 





Down at Beatty, Nye County, old ore wagons, in disuse, have colorful Bare 
Mountain as a picturesque background. 


River Canyon, much of which is in our neighboring State, 
but which has an easier approach from the Nevada side, and 
the rugged mountains to the south. If one is looking for a 
thrilling ascent over a fairly good gravel road, for a visit to 
Lake Tahoe, we recommend you try going over the Kingsbury 
Grade, which starts up the hill just west of these two Nevada 
towns. The grade is steep, and winding, but the view increases 
in grandeur with every mile of ascent. Wally’s Hot Springs 
are also in the vicinity, and is a popular resort. Jack’s Valley, 
Luther Pass, Ebbits Pass, Carson Pass, and Sonora Pass are 
drives which enter into the more rugged portions of the 
majestic Sierras around the Minden-Gardnerville center. 

Tioga Pass, is the eastern approach into that wonder of the 
world, Yosemite Valley in California. To reach Tioga, from 
the east, the better way is through Nevada, going south through 
Minden and Gardnerville to Leevining, California, and then 
climbing the hill into the Yosemite Park area, by the way of 
Tioga Pass. Tioga Pass is one of the most scenic stretches 
of highway in the entire West. 

Leaning over toward the mining side of the picture again, 
we refer to the historic 
camps of Austin and 
Eureka, both in the 
central part of the 
State, and along U S 
50. The two towns 
are mentioned in one 
breath because they 
ate) close #to meals 
other—that is what 
westerners term close 
together, but actually 
are 70 miles apart. 
That’s just a pleasant 
hour and a half drive 
over a good paved 
highway (The Lin- 
coln) which serves 
both of these historic 
towns. Both of them 
made a great stir in 
the mining world many 
years ago, Austin particularly in silver, while Eureka, at one 
time, poured lead into the world market so rapidly it became 
a controlling factor in the price structure. But, like some other 
Nevada camps, the ore eventually gave out, and the population 
moved out too, and the towns showed definite signs of demise. 
Some of the old guard stuck, displaying unbounded faith that 
their communities would eventually stage a come back. They 
felt sure all of the silver and lead ore bodies had not been 
found nor depleted, even though the ore bodies were of 
gigantic size. Now it seems their faith would be justified. 
During the old days Austin had a population of around 10,000, 
and through the hectic days of the boom produced millions of 
dollars in silver. The boom also produced the Stokes Castle, 
built in 1879. 

Tourists will find considerable action, currently, in both 
Austin and Eureka. Austin, presently, has a population of 450 
and Eureka could lay claim to about 750, but citizens of both 
towns are cleaning up, painting up, and brushing up, getting 
ready for the approaching boom, which is much in evidence 
already to substantiate its coming. 
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The huge war-built Basic Magnesium plant at Henderson, Nevada. Now much of its space is devoted to small peace-time industrial units. 


When we speak of Tonopah and Goldfield the very mention 
of the names brings up visions of excitement, high living, 
crowds, great sports events, high grade gold and silver ores, 
and folks tramping all over the Nevada desert, fighting heat, 
hunger, and thirst, all for the sake of capturing some of the 
glittering gold and silver which nature planted in the ground 
near those two places. That was many years ago, at the turn 
of the present century in fact, when Tonopah and Goldfield 
were by-words on the lips of every mining man in the world. 

Tonopah was primarily a silver camp and produced lots of 
it, during its peak times, while Goldfield will always be 
classified as a high grade gold camp, having produced many 
millions of excessively rich gold ore from beneath the ground 
around Columbia Mountain. Both towns went through the 
years of boom and bust; they both have struggled along during 
the past decade or so, more or less in the doldroms, with 
spasmodic stimulations during war times. At the present time 
hopes are being buoyed up through development work under- 





taken by the Newmont Corporation in the Goldfield area. If 
these hopes are substantiated in the near future, Goldfield and 
Tonopah will again take on the aspects of lively mining camps. 

Both are county seats. Tonopah in Nye County, and Gold- 
field in Esmeralda County. If the tourist wishes to see Death 
Valley Scotty's castle, in Death Valley, California, the route by 
way of Tonopah and Goldfield is a good one, down Grape- 
vine Canyon. Scotty’s Castle is known all over the world, and 
is well worth a trip across the desert to see. 

Virginia City now claims 1,000 population, but this district 
comes within a special Nevada classification because of its 
influence and bearing on the State’s history. At one time 
Virginia City was the largest city in our State. One needs 
only to mention the Comstock Lode, and associations of Vir- 
ginia City, Gold Hill, Silver City, and Dayton spring imme- 
diately to mind. The history of the district and its fabulous 
ore production, and stock ramifications, are so deeply imbedded 
in the life and development of Nevada, that it warrants a 
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An airview picture of Las Vegas, Clark County, Nevada, the livliest city in America’s great southwest. 


separate article, which will be forthcoming in one of our 
future issues. It is enough to say that Virginia City currently 
is proving a powerful magnet as a tourist attraction each year. 

Hawthorne, a town bulging with population during the war 
period is the county seat of Mineral County, has Walker Lake 
in its back yard for a recreational area, for fishing and water 
sports, and whispers to the world that a naval depot is located 
there. Mining on a considerable scale is being carried on, with 
future outlook good, providing the mining picture doesn’t 
become all fouled up. 

Mina, a small town in the same county, has small railroad 
shops and is a terminal of the Hazen branch of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad which serves that portion of the State. 

Fallon, with 3,500 population is a supply center for a large 
region devoted to farming and ranching. It is also the Church- 
ill county seat. The Newlands Reclamation Act, passed 
by Congress many years ago, created the project centering 
around Fallon.. This, the Newlands Project, was the first 
experiment in reclamation work in the western country by 
the Federal Government. The project has approximately 


80,000 acres under cultivation with a capacity for 200,000 
acres. It has been a successful experiment, although much 
of the land remains to be taken up. Good acreage, where 
water rights are available is still to be developed. Fallon is one 
of the most typical farming communities in Nevada. Lahontan 
Dam and reservoir near the city offers good fishing as well as its 
use for impounding the waters of the Carson River. 

Wells, in Elko County, is at the cross roads of two of the 
most important transcontinental highways of the West—U S$ 
40 (The Victory) and U S 93 (The International Four States), 
has a transcontinental rail line for its shipment of ores, and of 
cattle, besides truck and bus lines for the interstate freight 
routes. There’s much good fishing in the mountain streams 
nearby. Clover Valley on the east side of the Ruby Range 
is quite an agricultural area. 

At Gabbs, near Luning on U S 95, in Mineral County, an 
Ohio industrial concern has large holdings of brucite and 
magnesite deposits which are being developed and the product 
is used in manufacturing fire brick, fire clays, and other heat 
resisting ceramics. The mine is at Gabbs, 35 miles distant, 
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Three towns in the rich Carson Valley, of Western Nevada. Minden, Genoa, and Gardnerville, along U S 395. 





but Luning is the railhead for this very important product, 
which is destined for Maple Grove, Ohio. 

Beatty, one of the eastern gateways to Death Valley National 
Monument has considerable mining activity in its vicinity. 
Beatty is in Nye County, about 115 miles north of Las Vegas, 
on U S 95. South of the town there are immense sand dunes, 
piled up in the desert, which stick out like sore thumbs on 
the western landscape. They are picturesque, interesting, and 
have graceful contours and curves. Winds keep shifting the 
sands back and forth, and change the general shape and outline 
continuously. 

Gcvasprings, in Clark County, formerly produced much lead, 
zinc, and silver; the mines at present are inactive. Glendale, 
east of Las Vegas, is a junction point for U S 93 and U S 91 
(The Arrowhead Trail). Bunkerville, Mesquite, Overton, and 
Logandale, are small communities in this general section and 
conduct ranching operations. Near Overton the. ranchers 
specialize in cultivating extra high quality tomato plants for 
early shipment to eastern and midwestern markets. Airplanes 
are used for transportation means. 

Silver City, in Lyon County, along the Comstock Lode, has 
been producing gold and silver for the past 85 years and still 
going strong. It is one of the most consistent producing camps 
in the entire State. Several mills are located near Silver 
City, and these mills handle many hundreds of tons of custom 
ore from leasers 1n the nearby districts. 

Dayton, Nevada, on the Carson River at the mouth of Gold 
Creek Canyon, is noted in Nevada history as the starting place 
for the production of gold and silver during the early boom 
days. 

Wadsworth, in Washoe County, has the Southern Pacific 
Railway to give it status, but it also can claim distinction as 
being a gateway to the Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation. 
Fernley, a twin community, lying three miles to the east, is a 
bus stop, has a general store, a high school, and other mer- 
chandising facilities needed by ranching communities. 

Manhattan, Round Mountain, and Tuscarora all bring back 
memories of exciting mining days to old timers of the State, 
but these communities at present have felt the restrictions 
placed upon gold and silver mining. 

Beowawe, in Eureka County, doesn’t claim distinction as 
the largest town in the State, in fact it is quite a small place, 
but it has a railroad line serving its needs, and the outstanding 
attractions are the natural hot water geysers nearby. There are 
about a dozen of these fountains which spout, intermittently, 
from 8 to 10 feet, most pronounced in the springtime, but they 
comprise one of the few such geological phenomena in the 
whole world. They provide a very interesting study in geology. 

Gerlach, in northern Washoe County, assumes an importance 
in industry far beyond what the size of the community would 
indicate. Nearby are the Pacific Portland Cement Company’s 
huge gypsum quarries and plant. From the deposit this com- 
pany processes the gypsum into material used for building 
purposes and ships out from 15 to 20 carloads each day. 
Company officials declare they have enough gypsum in the 
deposit to last for 50 years. 

Lund and Preston, two small settlements out in White Pine 
County, are in the center of a limited agricultural area of 
several square miles, but the land is very productive. Folks 
in that region are thrifty, and raise cattle and sheep, in addition 
to a variety of farm products, including some fruit. Popula- 


tion of either town runs between 300 and 400. The road 
to Preston and Lund, which takes off from U S 6 in White 
Pine County, leads to Whipple Cave, a huge limestone under- 
ground cavern, 25 miles south. 

Carlin, out in the Humboldt River Canyon, near Elko, 
is a division point for the Southern Pacific and is quite a rail- 
road town. Population about 500, but it assumes importance 
for its divisional railroad plant facilities and its service to 
tourists along the Victory Highway. 

Nearly all of the State’s cities and towns, big and little, have 
been enumerated above. Like any other region of the Nation, 
each community has its own individuality, with some special 
factor, or feature, to give it a mark of distinction as set apart 
from the others. It goes without saying that adequate school 
and church facilities are to be found in all these communities, 
with bus service being supplied for the children attending a 
centrally located school, or high school. 

Surprising as it may seem to some of the uninformed, prac- 
tically every community no matter how small, enjoys the 
benefits and conveniences of public utilities, such as water and 
electricity. Where the larger corporations are not represented 
to serve with such public utilities, the local folks are resource- 
ful, and organize their own. For example, Beatty, southern 
Nevada, and semi-isolated, has a privately operated diesel 
powered plant, maintained and operated by owners who live 
in the town, and which supplies all the electric current needed. 

Another unique feature of some Nevada towns, is the 
volunteer fire departments which afford fire protection for the 
respective communities. These organizations are regarded with 
keen civic pride, and the standard of qualification for member- 
ship entry is very high. It is considered a distinct honor to be 
a member of the Volunteer Fire Department, and many 
localities have waiting lists for new members. This does not 
apply to the larger cities, where paid departments are constantly 
on guard to fight any fire. 

Carson City, the State Capital, where numerous State Gov- 
ernment buildings and departments are housed, has a volunteer 
fire department which has been functioning efficiently for 85 
years, with fire losses during that time surprisingly low. 
Discipline in these groups is strict, and a member must have 
a pretty solid excuse if he doesn’t respond promptly to the fire 
siren, no matter what the circumstances, day or night. 

Civic clubs are also popular American institutions in the 
towns where populations would justify such a set-up, and mem- 
bers are enthusiastic in the objectives set by the club. Mem- 
bers seldom miss a get together at the noon-day luncheon, held 
weekly, where civic matters of great variety and importance 
are discussed and action suggested. 

It may also be appropriate to say to the travelling public, 
that in all of our towns and cities, tourist camps, auto courts, 
hotels or motels, of different types, and good eating establish- 
ments are available, and it is the object of every community 
to afford attractive, comfortable, sanitary conditions for the 
traveler. 

Without exception, citizens of our communities invite the 
traveler and tourist to come to our State. 

Nevada does not expect any phenomenal growth of its 
cities or towns in the future, but the citizens already here are 
anchored fast and like it. The citizens are hospitable and 
friendly and extend a cordial invitation for you to come and pay 
us a visit. You'll be glad, and pleasantly surprised, if you do. 
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Mina, Mineral County, serves mining and ranching interests in the vicinity. 


Mountain City, northern Elko County, near large mining operations and center of cattle grazing area. 
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